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Axis Plans Upset 
By Yugoslav Coup 





Berlin and Rome Embarrassed by 
Reversals as Japanese Arrive 
for Discussions 


ITALY’S PLIGHT IS SERIOUS 


Losses in Africa and Mediterranean 
Arouse Fears for Safety of 
Forces in Albania 











Nothing since the fall of France has 
taken Europe so completely by surprise as 
have the events which have occurred with 
such amazing rapidity in Yugoslavia during 
the last week or so. Within the short 
space of 10 days, that Balkan kingdom has 
entered the Axis, unseated the Regent Paul 
in favor of the boy King Peter, withdrawn 
from the Axis—to all appearances, and 
now shows signs of becoming the core of 
a Balkan front against Hitler and Musso- 
lini. As we go to press, it is apparent that 
the repercussions of the coup in Belgrade 
are being felt not only in Yugoslavia and 
the Balkans, but all over Europe, in Mos- 
cow, and in points as far distant as Tokyo, 
at the other end of the earth. 


Underlying Factors 


In the March 17 issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER we outlined a few of the under- 
lying factors in the relations between 
Yugoslavia and the Axis. Hitler's am- 
bitions in Yugoslavia were neither economic 
nor political. All the mineral ores and 
foodstuffs which that land could produce 
had long been at the disposal of the Axis, 
and the Yugoslavs were much more efficient 
at working their own mines and fields than 
the Rumanians and Bulgars. What Hitler 
wanted in Yugoslavia was the right to move 
his forces down the railroad and highways 
of the Morava and Vardar River corridor 
to the frontier of Greece. He wished to 
make use of this as an avenue for an 
assault on the British and Greeks. 

The Germans had already acquired one 
such corridor in the Struma River valley 
when they gained domination over Bulgaria, 
that is true. But the Struma valley is 
narrow and its roads are poor. To rely on 
the Bulgarian corridor alone would have 
been dangerous—so reasoned the Germans. 
If they could gain possession of the Vardar- 
Morava gateway, to the west, they could 
then use both corridors, and with a fair 
chance of success. 

But first, Yugoslavia would have to be 
made safe. It would have to be brought 
into the Axis. The government, then headed 
by Prince Paul, would have to arrest all 
those whom the Gestapo—the Nazi secret 
police—wanted out of the way. So pres- 
sure of the heaviest sort was brought to 
bear upon Prince Paul, who was serving 
as regent until young King Peter should 
come of age. Paul had a great deal of 
trouble with his cabinet. Ministers re- 
signed right and left. There were riots 
and demonstrations. 

Finally, the Yugoslav cabinet yielded in 
part. It signed an agreement which ap- 
parently saved Yugoslav independence, and 
permitted Germany to send only supplies 
and hospital trains through the Vardar- 
Morava corridor, but at the same time it 
brought Yugoslavia into the Berlin-Rome 
Axis. 

What happened after that is now history 
In the small hours of the morning, on 
March 27, while all Belgrade slept, tanks 
and gun carriages rumbled over cobbled 
Squares and streets. Heads popped out of 
windows. Soldiers were singing in the 
(Concluded on page 6) 








WIDE WORLD 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE ABOUT STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES? 








Still in Our Own Keeping 
By WALTER E. MyErR 


There is one subject to which I come back again and again in this column; a 
subject about which I have written a good many times and about which I shall doubtless 
write often in the future. I refer to the importance of such homely virtues as thought- 
fulness, kindliness, and generosity. They play such a big part in the lives of all of us. 
They are essential to happiness. There can be no real success in life where they are 
absent. And yet people whose hearts are bent on success, who are so ambitious to achieve 
happiness that they trample upon the rights and feelings of others in the upward climb, 
are inclined to forget or ignore the qualities of character which alone give any assurance 
of happiness. 

At times like the present, when the world is in turmoil; when chaos prevails in so 
many places and threatens everywhere, we are inclined to feel that we are in the grip 
of great forces which we cannot control; that our destiny is not in our own hands and 
that we, alone, can do little toward the achievement of our goals. In a sense that is 
true. To a certain extent the individual is a cog in a big machine. To a certain extent 
our courses are mapped out for us by powers over which we have little influence. The 
man who is out of work and who cannot find it in a period of depression; the family 
whose home is bombed in a period of war; men, women, and children who live in hunger 
and amidst death and horror—these people are victims of cruel circumstances quite 
beyond them. 

But day by day we do not live in the presence of stark tragedy. Most of us most of 
the time are not crushed by relentless fate. We have an opportunity to live in a degree 
of peace and composure and in fair comfort. We could do this if it were not for our 
own shortsightedness, our own meanness of nature, our failure to cooperate agreeably 
with our associates, our selfishness, thoughtlessness, jealousy, pride, stubbornness, 
cruelty; our own weaknesses coupled with similar faults of those with whom we associate. 
If we and our friends are shackled by these qualities of character, there can be no peace, 
no real comfort, no serenity of spirit, whatever our successes or triumphs may be. 
Suppose, on the other hand, that things do not go well with us; that we have economic 
reverses and disappointments; we can stand these misfortunes if ‘on every hand we 
meet with sympathy, understanding, courage, and a spirit of helpfulness. There. is 


eternal truth in the proverb, “Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 


ox and hatred therewith.” ss 

It is especially comforting in times of war and danger and of social changes which 
no man can predict, to reflect that, to so considerable an extent, peace, composure, mental 
and spiritual security—in short, happiness—are still in our own keeping. However mechan- 
ized and brutalized the world may be, we are still free men and women, still the captains 
of our souls. 





Government Acts to 


Deal With Strikes 


Mediation Board Swings into Ac- 
tion as Industrial Disputes 
Hamper Defense 


VARIOUS CURBS CONSIDERED 


But Drastic Legislative Measures Re- 
garded as Unlikely Unless the 
Situation Grows Worse 














With the exception of events directly 
connected with the war in Europe, no 
subject has filled the American headlines 
more consistently during the last few days 
than strikes, threatened strikes, or strike 
settlements in industries connected with 
the national defense program. The prob- 
lem of strikes in defense industries has 
been serious since the launching of the 
preparedness program last summer, but 
only during recent days has it assumed 
critical proportions. Last week, the sit- 
uation had developed to the point where 
prominent members of Congress, many of 
them strongly sympathetic to labor, de- 
manded that legislation be enacted to deal 
with strikes in defense industries. 

While the wave of strikes has by no 
means assumed the proportions it took 
during the World War (see page 2), it 
has nevertheless created a serious prob- 
lem. “Man power lost to the defense pro- 
gram in five weeks,” writes the United 
States News in commenting on the present 
situation, “would have been sufficient to 
produce 397 light pursuit planes, or 95 
light bombers, or 10 flying fortresses, or 
four destroyers.” 


Stronger Action 


There were many indications last week 
that the federal government was _ prepar- 
ing to take stronger action in preventing 
strikes which hamper the defense program. 
Already the National Defense Mediation 
Board, created by President Roosevelt 
shortly before his departure for his Carib- 
bean cruise, was swinging into action. It 
was investigating a number of strikes 
which had been “certified” to it by the 
secretary of labor. Government officials 
were undertaking to prevent a dozen or 
so threatened strikes involving tens of 
thousands of workers. Even stronger ac- 
tion was taken in the case of the Allis- 
Chalmers strike at Milwaukee, where a 
strike had been in progress since January 
22, holding up $46,000,000 in Army and 
Navy contracts. Secretary of the Navy 
Knox and Director of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management William S. Knudsen 
sent a telegram to the president of the 
company virtually ordering him to resume 
operations. They telegraphed, in part: 

We can no longer wait for settlement of 
the strike by ordinary means. We must ask 
you to notify your entire force to report for 
work and start operations immediately. We 
are sure the country can rely on the patriotic 
spirit of your workers to return to work on 
vitally needed defense orders without delay. 
Negotiations can be continued while all men 
are at work. 

While some of the workers returned to 
work at the Allis-Chalmers plant, the 
union voted against complying with the 
request. However, in the case of other 
strikes, the renewed vigor which was be- 
ing exercised to deal with the strike situa- 
tion brought important results. The strike 
at the Bethlehem, Pennsylvania,: plant: of. 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, if®volving’ 
21,000 workers, was settled after four days 
by the intervention of the conciliation 
service of the United States Department 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Labor Disputes During the World War 


N many respécts, the present labor situ- 

ation, discussed elsewhere in this issue 
of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER, differs mark- 
edly from our experiences during the 
World War. For one thing, the strikes 
which have received such widespread pub- 
licity during recent weeks and which have 
resulted in such bitter controversy, in- 
volved fewer workers than similar dis- 
turbances during the World War. Another 
sharp difference is the extent of unioniza- 
tion at the present time. During the World 
War, relatively few 
American workers 
were organized into 
unions and the weight 
of the federal gov- 
ernment had _ not 
been thrown on the 
side of labor in its 
demand for organi- 
zation. Finally, the 
machinery which now 
exists for the settle- 
ment of industrial 
disputes was lacking 
during the early stages of the World War 
and agencies to handle labor problems 
were not set up until some time after the 
United States itself entered the conflict. 


One of the first immediate effects of 
the war was to increase the membership 
in labor unions. In 1913, for example, the 
membership of the American Federation 
of Labor was 1,996,004; by 1918, it had 
jumped to 2,726,478—an increase of 37 
per cent. Another early effect of the con- 
flict was an increase in the number of 
strikes. In 1916 alone there were 3,789 
strikes in the country, involving a total 
of 2,275,000 persons. The following year, 
the situation was worse, with 4,450 strikes 
involving 2,349,600 persons. In 1918, 
there was an improvement due, to a large 
extent, to the machinery which the fed- 
eral government set up for the adjustment 
of labor disputes. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Causes of Disputes 


The two principal causes of the labor 
unrest of World War days were a shortage 
of labor and a rapid increase in the cost 
of living. During periods of prosperity 
and full economic activity, labor’s position 
is strengthened because the demand for 
workers is greater and they are in a better 
position to obtain concessions from em- 
ployers. Moreover, the high cost of liv- 
ing caused workers to feel that they had 
a right to receive higher wages. 

During the World War, public opinion 
frowned on strikes in defense industries, 
but neither public opinion nor patriotism 
prevented strikes when workers found that 
their real wages were being diminished by 
rising prices while, as they believed, their 
employers were making huge profits. Fur- 


ther discontent came from poor working 
conditions in shops running two or three 
shifts and from bad housing in cities where 
the number of workers was doubled or 
tripled by expansion of plants. 

At the outbreak of the war, there was 
no machinery to handle labor disputes. To 
cope with the threatening situation, ad- 
justment boards were set up for various 
industries to adjust disturbances. For ex- 
ample, the secretary of labor entered into 
an agreement with the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in June 
1917, to establish an adjustment commis- 
sion to handle labor problems which arose 
from the gigantic construction program. 
This was the first direct agreement be- 
tween the government and labor unions in 
the history of the country. 


Machinery Set Up 


With 1917, when the largest number of 
strikes in the history of the United States 
took place, it was apparent that a central 
agency was necessary to deal with the 
problems of industrial disputes. After 
various experiments were tried, President 
Wilson established the National War Labor 
Board in April 1918, a year after we had 
entered the war. William Howard Taft 
and Frank P. Welsh were appointed as 
cochairmen of the Board and representa- 
tives of the general public; five members 
were appointed to represent employers 
and five were named to represent em- 
ployees. 

While the War Labor Board did not 
have authority to enforce its decisions, it 
was able to go a long way toward settling 
disputes. As the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics describes its accomplishments: 

The National War Labor Board served as 
an industrial supreme court for the period 
of the war. The principal object in its cre- 
ation was the removal of causes of interrupted 
production by providing a means by which 
parties to controversies might continue their 
industrial efforts in the knowledge that their 
differences would be adjudicated fairly and 
honestly on the basis of principles formulated 
by both sides and guaranteeing fundamental 
justice to both sides. To a great extent this 
object was realized. 

The force of public opinion was used to 
make the decisions of the Board effective. 
On one occasion, President Wilson re- 
buked a labor union for refusing to abide 
by the Board’s decision, saying that “to 
strike against the award is disloyalty and 
dishonor.” In extreme cases, the Presi- 
dent had the authority to deal with labor 
disturbances by invoking powers which 
had been bestowed upon him. He could take 
over plants which refused to cooperate with 
the government and he could withdraw 
draft exemptions from workers who failed 
to cooperate. In three cases, these powers 
were exercised, and the examples were 
effective. 


Qualities of the Good Citizen 


EOPLE frequently think of a citizen as someone who is taking part in the public life, 

and they think of good citizenship as being conduct which makes for good government, 
That is a part of citizenship, and a very important part, but not the whole of it. 

Last week we spoke of another aspect of citizenship, and said that the good citizen 
must be effective, not only in the public life, but also in the home life. Anything which 
makes for successful living in the home or the community helps to lay the foundations 
for security and greatness in a nation. It deserves to be called good citizenship. 

This week we shall go on with that idea, and consider certain of the qualities which 
an individual needs to possess in order to be considered a good citizen, in his life at 
home and among friends. 

At the same time that one is doing his duty to the state and to the nation, he must 
also be doing his duty to himself. It is one’s duty, both to his country and to himself, to 
find the road to a happy and satisfying life; for one who does not learn how to live 
successfully cannot contribute very much to the welfare either of the community or the 
nation. The welfare of the country requires that all people living in it be well adjusted 
to their environment, so that they can live agreeably and happily. 

Before one can be very helpful to others, he must find satisfaction in his own life, 
and in order to do this, each person should have a variety of interests; that is an 
assurance against being bored. We have spoken a 
good many times in these columns about reading. One 
who reads widely has at his command a tool which 
frees him from the humdrum affairs of life, introduces 
him to new interests, broadens his horizons, and makes 
him more effective in all walks of life. 

But one cannot spend all of his time reading. His 
interests should be wider than that. Hence, it is a 
good thing for one, in order to be a stable citizen, 
leading a satisfied life, to engage in a variety of activi- 
ties. Each person should find a form of recreation 
suited to him. It may be sports, for it is well to 
engage in games which give exercise and pleasure. 
One can also add to his interests by taking up some hobby, or by going into the arts; 
by learning to appreciate music; to perform on musical instruments; to draw; to paint; 
or to engage in some other activity which takes him away from the usual duties of his 
life. Winston Churchill, who has been busily engaged in politics most of his life, has 
kept his mind vigorous and his life interesting by indulging in many activities, such, 
for example, as painting and bricklaying. 

While one may do a great many things in order that he may not be dull or disin- 
terested in his work, it is well to spend enough time at some kind of work or play so 
that he can become really proficient. If one excels at something, whether it be a game 
or kind of work, he will gain in zest and interest and in respect for himself. This will 
help to make him the kind of satisfied and contented person which one must be if he 
is to perform his civic duties successfully. 

A good citizen also needs a satisfying philosophy of life. He should grow in poise, 
so that he will not be too much irritated by the difficulties or the unpleasant incidents 
with which he will come in contact every day of his life. The well-poised person does 
not allow himself to be unduly disturbed by little things; he keeps his composure, 
knowing that the things which irritate him today will probably seem very small tomorrow, 
or next week, or next year. He controls his temper, and maintains a spirit of sports- 
manship in work and in play. 

An individual does not have to be an intellectual genius in order to be a good citizen 
if he possesses other desirable qualities. If his 
intellect is of a fair order, he may be very suc- 
cessful from his own standpoint and from the 
standpoint of the community, provided he does 
his work well, lives agreeably with others, and 
develops a variety of interests, so that he may 
find many satisfactions in life. The person of 
ordinary intelligence who applies himself to the 
task can also learn enough about the problems 
of his country so that he can meet the require- 
ments of citizenship in public, as well as in 
private life. 

Society has need for both leaders and followers. One who is to mold opinion and 
exert powerful influence must be a person of unusual ability and unfailing industry. He 
sees what needs to be done and points the way to improvement in community or nation. 
The average person, of course, has not the power of great leadership, but, if he takes 
the trouble to inform himself, he understands what the leaders are offering, and has 
judgment enough to choose his leaders from among the many who seek influence or 
authority. Average citizens have an important part to play in their country’s service. 



































Test Yourself 


1. Do you often find yourself bored; that is, with nothing to do that you find 
particularly interesting? 

2. How does being bored affect your personality? 
irritable and hard to get along with? 

3. When you find a day uninteresting, tedious or boresome, is it usually because 
you do not like the kind of work you are doing, or is it because you have nothing 
interesting to do outside your periods of work? 

4. Have you discovered any good way of getting out of the period of boredom? 

5. List a number of activities, other than 
study or work, in which you fairly regularly 
engage. 

6. Have you found any kind of activity, 
that is, sports, recreation, artistic work, or 
hobbies, which you find particularly pleasur- 
able or even exciting? 

7. Do you frequently make an attempt to 
find new interests? If you do, how do you go 
about the task of discovering them? 

8. Is there some kind of activity, either in 
your regular work or something on the out- 
side that you do, in which you have great 
skill? What, if anything, do you do better 
than anyone else in your class or community? 

9. Are there times when you are particularly irritable or bad-tempered? Have 
you discovered the cause of these weaknesses, and have you found any way to avoid 
them? 

10. When you are irritable or worked up about anything, do you ever stop to 
ask yourself whether the thing which bothers oe is something which is merely 
temporary; something that will be forgotten perhaps tomorrow, or next week? 





Does it tend to make you 
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THE QUIZ KIDS—POPULAR RADIO PROGRAM 
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Radio 


ANY occupations are represented in 

the radio industry—entertainers, an- 
nouncers, technicians, engineers, business- 
men, servicemen, and others. From factory 
to dealer and customer, and from broad- 
casting station to listener, the activities 
found in the industry vary widely. A num- 
ber of the occupations, such as musician 
and engineer, are not peculiar to the radio 
field alone, so we shall consider two fields— 
the work of servicemen and of announcers 
—which are found only in radio. 

About 75 per cent of the 85,000 persons 
employed as radio servicemen operate shops 
of their own. The rest work for radio 
supply stores, wholesale houses, and fac- 
tories. The average earnings among serv- 
icemen who own their shops is $20 weekly, 
and those employed by supply stores usu- 
ally make from $15 to $30 a week. The 
chief reason for these low wages is that 
the field became overcrowded in the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s; by 1933 there were 
100,000 servicemen. Today the number 
has decreased considerably, but there are 
still estimated to be twice as many service- 
men as the nation needs. 

Another factor in the low-wage situation 
is that most servicemen are said to be 
poorly trained—that only 20,000 of the 
85,000 are really competent in their trade. 
All too many have gone to work equipped 
only with a brief training which has not 
given them a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of electricity and radio. In a 
measure, this would indicate that there 
are good opportunities for well-trained 
servicemen. And naturally, to rank among 
the best should be the goal of any who 
choose this field of work. Nevertheless, 
the extreme overcrowding has worked its 
hardships on the better servicemen, many 
of whom are no more highly paid than 
the less skilled ones. 

Turning to the field of radio announcing, 
one finds that there are scarcely 2,000 an- 
nouncers in the United States, and that 800 
of them are employed by radio stations 
which are members of the networks. Among 
this group the average weekly wage in 
1935 was $34. The remaining announcers 
—somewhere around a thousand—are em- 
ployed by independent radio stations, and 
the average weekly earnings among this 
group amount to $24. The majority of 
all radio announcers make $30 a week or 
less, and only 150 to 200 of them in the 
larger stations earn from $40 to $60 
weekly. The number of topnotchers earn- 
ing very large salaries is extremely small. 
Among these are the handful identified 
with various sponsored programs which go 
out on nation-wide networks. Don Wilson 
on the Jack Benny program is an example. 

Since there are so few announcing posi- 
tions available, there is naturally keen 
competition for them. Every time a stu- 
dio holds an audition for the purpose of se- 
curing announcing talent, a large number 
of applications are on hand. Those who 


get the positions must have speaking voices 
of a special quality. You cannot deter- 
mine with any degree of certainty whether 
you have the proper type of voice for ra- 
dio broadcasting until you actually con- 
duct an experiment in front of a micro- 
phone. 

Obtaining this audition is the first step 
to take if you are interested in announcing. 
In addition to having the right kind of 
voice, you must have excellent diction and 
a wide vocabulary. It is a distinct ad- 
vantage to speak one or more foreign lan- 
guages, or to know their proper pronun- 
ciations, since many musical terms and 
names of musicians, as well as other radio 
material, are in a foreign tongue. 

These conditions, plus the fact that the 
number of positions is limited, make it 
advisable that only those who possess the 
qualifications to a high degree should con- 
sider radio announcing as an occupation. 


The Week at a Glance ‘a 8 


Tuesday, March 25 


New National Defense Mediation Board 
held its first meeting under Chairman Clar- 
ence Dykstra as labor troubles continued 
to beset Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Bethlehem Steel Company, In- 
ternational Harvester Company, and others. 

Yugoslav representatives signed pact 
with Axis powers in Vienna, permitting 
German equipment and hospital trains to 
pass through their nation. 

Russia pledged she would remain neutral 
if Turkey were forced to fight in resisting 
aggression. 


Wednesday, March 26 


Office of Production Management gave 
National Defense Mediation Board list of 
12 threatened strikes, involving nearly 
59,000 workers, which would seriously af- 
fect the defense program. 

War Department reported 1,085,545 man 
days of work were lost between January 
1 and March 25 due to strikes in plants 
engaged on Army contracts. 

Japanese Foreign Minister Yosuke Mat- 
suoka arrived in Berlin for conferences 
with high officials. 

Riots broke out in Yugoslavia over na- 
tion’s newly signed pact with Axis powers. 


Thursday, March 27 


Prince Paul and other Yugoslav leaders 
who arranged pact with Germany were 
ousted from power, and young King Peter 
and new cabinet took over reigns of gov- 
ernment. 

President Roosevelt signed bill appropri- 
ating $7,000,000,000 for costs of aid to 
Britain under lend-lease program. 


Friday, March 28 


President Roosevelt cabled message of 
good wishes to new Yugoslav government. 

Labor troubles were smoothed over at 
main plant of Bethlehem Steel Company, 
but broke out in another of the company’s 
units. 

While Germans within boundaries of 
Yugoslavia fled country, the new govern- 


ment stated that nation would strive for 
absolute neutrality. 

Labor Department reported that last 
month was highest February on record for 
nonagricultural employment — 36,584,000. 


Saturday, March 29 


British and Italian Mediterranean fleets 
engaged in their greatest naval battle of 
war yesterday and today, and Italians suf- 
fered heavy losses. 

President Roosevelt issued another call 
for national unity in his speech to Jackson 
Day dinners of Democratic party. 

Allis-Chalmers workers in Milwaukee 
voted to continue their strike. 

Germany was attempting to stir up dif- 
ferences among several national groups in 
Yugoslavia, and it was reported that Yugo- 
slav government was preparing to repudiate 
pact made by ousted officials with Axis. 


Sunday, March 30 


Armed patrols of United States Coast 
Guard took control of 36 Danish, 28 Italian, 
and two German ships in U. S. ports, and 
seized officers and crew members. 

International Harvester Company work- 
ers voted to end their strike and go back 
to work tomorrow. 

French shore batteries at Algeria, North 
Africa, fired on British warships which 
were attempting to intercept four French 
merchant vessels reportedly bound for Ger- 
many with war materials. 


Monday, March 31 


Germany and Italy strongly protested 
seizure of their ships in American ports 
yesterday by the United States. 

A general strike threatened to close 
down 85 per cent of nation’s bituminous 
coal industry at midnight. 

British sources reported Italy lost an 
estimated 4,000 men, a battleship, three 
destroyers, and four cruisers in the Medi- 
terranean battle over the week end. 
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European History 


1. The historic Congress of Vienna 
met to settle the affairs of Europe 
after the defeat of (a) Louis XIV, 
(b) Napoleon I, (c) Napoleon III, (d) 
Wilhelm II. 


2. In the late sixteenth century, the 
whole Balkan region (except little 
Montenegro) was under the rule of 
the (a) Hungarians, (b) Greeks, (c) 
Serbs, (d) Turks. 


3. During his 12 years in jail for 
unlawful preaching (1660-1672), the 
tinker named John Bunyan wrote 
part of his world-famous book, ........... 


4. The first postage stamp was is- 
sued in England (a) 101 years ago, 
(b) 151 years ago, (c) 201 years ago, 
(d) 301 years ago. 

5. After the communist revolution 
in the fall of 1917, Russia’s chief 
leader was (a) Nicholas Romanoff, 
(b) Alexander Kerensky, (c) Nicolai 
Lenin, (d) Josef Stalin. 


6. When French and Belgian troops 
went into the Ruhr in 1923, the Ger- 
mans (a) mobilized their army and 
tried to resist, (b) made Hitler chan- 
cellor of Germany, (c) attempted 
peaceful resistance, (d) gathered in 
mobs and attacked the invaders. 


Geography 


1. Arabs have rioted in a French- 
controlled territory at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean. It is (a) Mor- 
occo, (b) Palestine, (c) Trans-Jordan, 
(d) Syria. 

2. “Serbs! Croats! Slovenes!” be- 
gan a proclamation issued recently to 
his people by the king of (a) Ru- 
mania, (b) Bulgaria, (c) Yugoslavia, 
(d) Greece. 





Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. If you 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. Current 
history questions refer to this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


3. To express her friendship, Japan 
has presented a thousand cherry trees 
to Costa Rica, a country of (a) Cen- 
tral America, (b) South America, (c) 
the West Indies, (d) the East Indies. 


4. Addis Ababa, now threatened 
with capture, is the capital of (a) 
Italian Somaliland, (b) Albania, (c) 
Ethiopia, (d) Yugoslavia. 


5. The only albatrosses of their kind 
in captivity have been brought to Chi- 
cago from the Galapagos Islands. 
The islands belong to (a) Chile, (b) 
Ecuador, (c) Peru, (d) Venezuela. 


6. To obtain a port nearer the 
Mediterranean Sea, Bulgaria hopes 
for the return of that part of Thrace 
which now lies in (a) Rumania, (b) 
Yugoslavia, (c) Albania, (d) Greece. 


Current History 


1. What are some of the principal 
issues involved in recent labor dis- 
putes? 

2. What machinery has the federal 


government established for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes? 


3. What important reverses, in addi- 
tion to the governmental overthrow in 
Yugoslavia, have the Axis powers suf- 
fered during the last week or so? 

4. What indications are there that 
a war front may soon be established 
in southeastern Europe? What effect 
would such a development have upon 
Hitler’s plans? 

5. Under what authority did the 
United States last week take over 
ships belonging to foreign powers? 

6. Who is the new premier of Yugo- 
slavia? 

7. Approximately how many men 
are now in the United States Army? 

















“Which is right, Miss—! got smallpox or |! have 
smallpox?” 
MILLS IN AMERICAN BOY 
Doctor: “Ever had an accident?” 


Patient: “Nope, but a mule kicked me once.” 


Doctor: “Well, wouldn’t that be an acci- 
dent ?” 
Patient: “Nope, he did it on purpose.” 


—SELECTED 





“What’s happened, George?” 

“Puncture.” 

“You should have looked out for it. The 
guidebook says that there is a fork in the 
road just about here.” —ANSWERS 





Customer: “And are you quite certain that 
this is a genuine antique?” 

New Assistant: “Quite certain, madam. And, 
more than that, it’s quite the latest thing in 
antiques.” —SELECTED 





“Cheer up, old chap. 
news.” 
“Not when you’re running a newspaper.” 
—PATHFINDER 


No news is good 





Student: “What’s that you wrote on my 
paper ?” 
Prof.: “I told you to write plainer.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 
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The Week at Home 


On April 6, 1917, the United States 
declared war on Germany, and the anni- 
versary of the event is observed as Army 
Day by the Military Order of the World 
War and other patriotic organizations. This 
year April 6 fell on Sunday, so the 7th 
was designated as Army Day. To prevent 
interference with training schedules, pa- 
rades were held most places on Saturday, 
which is normally a half-holiday for the 
soldier. 

Day before yesterday, all over the coun- 
try, American citizens lined sidewalks and 
watched their troops march by to the stir- 
ring music of military bands. The long 
olive-drab columns of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery represented an Army which 
now totals well over a million men and 
which is receiving from the selective serv- 
ice system 150,000 recruits every 30 days. 





ACME 


THE NEW ARMY GROWS 


Army Day finds the armed forces of the United 
States growing os they never have in time of peace. 


Months must pass before it will be a 
fully equipped army, of course, and more 
months before it will be a fully trained 
one. A year ago we had 14,000 regular 
officers and fewer than 250,000 soldiers. 
Today we have about 65,000 officers and 
more than 1,000,000 men. Over three- 
fourths of our officers are partially trained 
civilians from the Reserve and the Na- 
tional Guard, and over three-fourths of 
our enlisted men are civilians who formerly 
received part-time training in the Guard 
or who went completely untrained into the 
Army in which they have now served for 
a year or less. The nation is fortunate in 
having reserve officers and national guards- 
men who have devoted some of their 
spare time to preparing themselves for 
service in an emergency, but it has found 
that even with this start the development 
of an effective army is a matter of years. 


‘“Anrested” Merchanimen 


When detachments of soldiers, marines, 
and coast guardsmen boarded foreign- 
owned ships in 16 United States ports a 
week ago, they were acting under a law 
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passed during the last war. Section 1 of 
the 1917 Espionage Act provides that when 
the President has declared a national emer- 
gency the secretary of the treasury may, 
with the consent of the President, take full 
control of any vessels which might other- 
wise be damaged by sabotcge. Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Herbert Gaston, 
who has charge of the Coast Guard, ex- 
plained that the ships were not being 
seized. They were simply being “arrested” 
for protective purposes. 

In many cases the boarding parties ar- 
rived in the nick of time. On at least 20 
of the 30 Axis-owned ships, engines and 
boiler rooms had been wrecked by sledge 
hammers and acetylene torches. On some 
of the vessels piles of inflammable ma- 
terials were found near such highly com- 
bustible cargoes as oil. Local fire depart- 
ments stood by to prevent any last-minute 
attempts to fire the ships, until after the 
armed detachments had marched the crews 
ashore. In several ports the guards left 
by the boarding parties hauled down Ger- 
man swastika and Italian tri-color and ran 
up the Stars and Stripes in the places. 

In addition to the 28 Italian and two 
German ships, 39 Danish vessels were 
taken over. The Danes were not suspected 
of intent to damage their ships, but it was 
feared that agents of the Axis might at- 
tempt to injure them. 

Under the Espionage Act the United 
States has the right to take “full posses- 
sion” of all these ships. This first occa- 
sion in which our government has resorted 
to force in the present conflict, has led 
people to wonder whether these ships or 
equivalent tonnage in American ships 
would be released for British use. 


Ports for Britain 


Within a week after the signing of the 
lend-lease bill, Britain asked the United 
States to undertake the repair of a number 
of warships. Now it appears that we are 
planning to refit the battered merchantmen 
of her transatlantic convoys, also. 

The Germans have made the North Sea 
and the English Channel too dangerous for 
shipping, and the west coast ports of the 
Isles are being subjected to such terrific 
bombings that the British want to use our 
ports to the fullest possible extent. All 
work that can be done on our side of the 
ocean will certainly be transferred to Amer- 
ican ports. If New York and Baltimore 
can be made the “home ports” of the con- 
voys, British freighters can do all their 
refitting and repairing in the quiet harbors 
over here, and when they reach Liverpool 
and Glasgow they will need only to unload, 
reload, and return. Since a port’s useful- 
ness depends upon the number of ships it 
can handle in a given time, the efficiency 
of British ports will be greatly increased 
by our offering the ships of the Empire 
the full use of our facilities. 

It seems likely that few details of the 
operation of this program will appear in 
our daily papers. Secretary of the Navy 
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INT'L NEWS 


FOREIGN SHIPS SEIZED BY THE UNITED STATES 


These Danish ships, tied up near New York, were 
taken over by the United States 


Knox has asked that the movements of 
British vessels should not be reported by 
press or radio, for such news would assist 
the Germans in their attacks on convoys. 


The North Carolina 


On Wednesday, April 9, at 11:30 A.M., 
the most formidable fighting ship in the 
world will be commissioned at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, New York. When the 
unfurling of her new colors officially places 
this 35,000-tonner in active service, the 
United States’ battle line will be as power- 
ful as that of Great Britain. 

The North Carolina is the first battleship 
we have built for 18 years, and just such a 
ship neither we nor any other people ever 
built before. She carries 1,500 officers and 
men, as compared with the 1,341 of the 
British Hood, the largest fighting ship in 
service today. She mounts nine 16-inch 
guns, and every minute she can hurl 20 
tons of steel and TNT at a target 18 miles 
away. Her secondary battery of 20 guns 
can fire at either aircraft or surface craft, 
and she is equipped to carry three or four 
planes which can be shot into the air from 
catapults on the afterdeck. 

She is protected by armor 16 inches 
thick, and below the waterline “blisters” 
or “bulges” guard her from torpedoes. Her 
compartments are so arranged that if a 
hole is blown in the inner hull the damage 
will be localized. It is said that she could 
probably continue to fight after being hit 
by four or five torpedoes. She is the 
fastest battleship ever constructed in this 
country, for she can make at least 27 knots. 


Feeding Britain 


It is good news for British citizens and 
American farmers that the United States 
is to ship about half a billion dollars’ worth 
of food to the beleaguered island fortress 
of Britain during the next 15 months. The 
plans for this great undertaking have been 
made by Secretary of Agriculture Claude 





WOMEN 


IN DEFENSE 


WIDE WORLD 


INDUSTRIES 


The need for workers in defense industries is so great that more and more women are joining the ranks 
of employees doing light mechanical work. These young women are making gas masks in a plant which 
used to concentrate its attention on the manufacture of vacuum cleoners. 


among the 66 Italian, German, and Danish vessels 
under the Espionage Act of 1917. 


R. Wickard and the head of the Public 
Health Service, Surgeon General Thomas 
Parran, who recently returned from a five- 
week visit to England. Mr. Wickard and 
Dr. Parran have been working closely with 
the British food mission now in Wash- 
ington. 

So many of Britain’s freighters have 
been sent to the bottom by German sub- 
marines that the shipping space available 
must be used chiefly for foods high in 
nutritional value. Dried and evaporated 
milk, dried fruits, dried beans, canned 
goods, pork, lard, eggs, and cheese are some 
of the items for which the British food 
mission is asking. 

The food will be bought with funds 
taken from the $1,350,000,000 set aside by 
the lend-lease appropriation act for the 
purchase of farm and industrial commodi- 
ties. The Department of Agriculture will 
do its buying gradually, for the sudden 
spending of large sums would make prices 
shoot up at once. 


Later Secretary 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins is 
the first American woman ever to hold a 
cabinet position and one of the three mem- 
bers of Roosevelt’s 
first cabinet who still 
remain in office. In- 
dustrial disputes in 
this time of crisis now 
make her task espe- 
cially difficult, but 
the opportunities it 
offers are so great 
that Miss Perkins, 
still an enthusiastic 
social worker, would 
not dream of aban- H. @ E. 
doning it. FRANCES PERKINS 

Miss Perkins’ career in social service 
began shortly after her graduation from 
Mount Holyoke College in her native state 
of Massachusetts. First she went to Chicago 
to be one of the unpaid workers at Jane 
Addams’ famous Hull House, the first in- 
stitution of its kind for helping the under- 
privileged in this country, Then she did 
some research in sociology, and after taking 
her Master of Arts degree at the University 
of Pennsylvania and studying for a while at 
Columbia University in New York City, 
she became executive secretary of the New 
York Consumers’ League. In 1912 she 
accepted a similar position with the Com- 
mittee on Safety, and next year she mar- 
ried Mr. Paul Caldwell Wilson, secretary 
to New York’s progressive Mayor Mitchell. 

After serving on a number of state com- 
missions and boards, she was appointed 
industrial commissioner of New York in 
1929. Four years later she was named 
secretary of labor. During the last four 
years she has applied herself diligently to 
forwarding measures which she _ believed 
would help American workers. Bitter op- 
position has forced her to act behind the 
scenes much of the time, but she has never 
permitted it to halt her or swerve her from 
her course. 
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The Week Abroad 
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The Philippine Islands are slated to be 
free of American control in 1946. But for 
several years now, as the day of “‘liberation” 
has moved nearer, many Filipinos have 
found the prospect of independence rather 
less inviting than they had once supposed 
It is a grossly imperfect world that they 
live in, the Filipinos have found somewhat 
to their astonishment, a world in which it 
is not given to choose between good and 
evil. Thus, the choice that confronts them 
today can no longer be reduced to the 
simple alternatives of freedom or foreign 
control. The alternatives are far more 
complex: whether to secure an independ- 
ence that will be under the constant menace 
of an expanding and conscienceless Japanese 
Empire; or to remain under a flag that, in 
their country, has shown enlightened im- 
perialism at its best. 

There are signs that under the sobering 
necessity of making this choice, many 
Filipinos have turned to the United States. 
Only a week ago, President Manuel Quezon, 
once the islands’ most fiery advocate of 
independence, indicated that he was pre- 
pared to go a long way in cooperating with 
United States’ foreign policy, even at the 
cost of antagonizing Tokyo. Quezon offered 
to place an embargo upon the export of 
strategic raw materials that will affect all 
nations but the United States and those 
resisting aggression. For some time large 
shipments of copra have been finding their 
way from the Philippines into Germany, 
by way of Russia. 
These shipments have 
created something of 
a boom in the copra 
trade and the Philip- 
pines constitute the 
world’s largest single 
source of supply. The 
copra is employed in 
the manufacture of 
essential oils and gun- 
powder. But in spite 
of the loss to the na- 
tion’s economy, Presi- 
dent Quezon is willing to withhold this raw 
material from the totalitarian states. 


Ser Capital 


Thirteen centuries ago, Roman legions 
advancing down the Danube erected a fort 
at the point where that river is joined by 
the River Sava, which flows in from the 
west. In later days the fort changed hands 
many times, passing back and forth be- 
tween Huns, Goths, Franks, Turks, and 
Slavs. On a high bluff overlooking the 
river junction a great citadel was built 
and surrounded with high, white walls. The 
Slavs called this city “white castle’— 
“beo-grad” or Belgrade, as it is known 
today, though the walls of the citadel 
(now a prison and barracks) have long since 
turned a reddish-brown. 
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MANUEL QUEZON 


The Yugoslav capital, which now houses 
a quarter of a million people, is not a 
beautiful city—not so much so as Dubrov- 
nik, Sarajevo, and Zagreb. It has been 
modernized just enough to have lost a great 
deal of the charm of an old capital, but not 
enough to attain the comfortable character- 
istics of a truly modern metropolis. Along 
the crest of its central hill, big office 
buildings display row after row of electric 
lights across the river at night; not far away 
a dismal region of one-storied buildings of 
plaster and colored rock stretches off to 
the southwest—a remnant of Turkish rule. 
Though Belgrade’s streets are wide and 
well lined with car tracks, horse-drawn 
vehicles are often seen, and here and there 
is a touch of the unexpected—a shrine in 
the center of an avenue, the thin spire of a 
mosque, or elaborate iron grill work on a 
window. 

If Yugoslavia goes to war with Germany, 
this capital, manufacturing and railway 
center will probably have to be abandoned 
by the Serbs, for it is too close to the 


German border for comfort. The war 
capital of Yugoslavia is expected to be 
Monastir (or, more properly Bitolj) a 
small but neat city about 86 miles north- 
west of Salonika by rail. Lying across a 
river valley between two high mountains, 
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GERMAN-JAPANESE PRINT 








SELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 
Monastir, with its bazaars, mosques, and 
minarets, appears more Turkish than 
Serbian. 


Toll of Bombing 


German bombings of Britain have never 
been haphazard. Bombs and the fuel oil 
and planes needed to carry them cost a 
great deal, and no country can afford to 
waste them. But Germany’s objectives 
have shifted often. At first Hitler struck 
at airdromes, hangars, and air bases. When 
this failed to break the back of the R.A.F., 
attacks on the ports of the English Channel 
were begun, apparently in preparation for 
invasion. Last fall there were terrific at- 
tacks on London, designed to smash the 
communications center of the British Isles. 
Then, when these proved only partly suc- 
cessful, heavy raids were begun on manu- 
facturing districts, in the hope of disrupting 
industry. 

During the last 10 days, there has been 
another shift. London and the British 
manufacturing centers have been left in 
comparative peace, with only an occasional 
raider appearing overhead. The concen- 
trated fury of the German air force has 
been directed at five cities—Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Swansea, Cardiff, and Bristol. A 
thick fog, which has blanketed southeast 
England, may be partly responsible for this 
concentration, but Hitler’s desire to smash 
the five doorways through which goods 
from America have to pour into Britain 
is probably more so. Reports from many 
sources indicate the damage caused to 
docks, wharves, warehouses, shipyards, rail- 
way terminals, and ships at anchor to have 
Leen very heavy. If the attacks continue, 





it may become difficult to land any con- 
siderable amount of supplies in England 
While the pounding of the west coast 
ports continues, the British government 
has issued figures which reveal that human 
beings, as well as structures, feel the force 
of these bombs. By the end of March, 
28.860 people had been killed, and 40,165 
wounded by bombing raids on Britain. 


Grench Conuoys 


For the third time since Marshal Pétain 
signed the armistice with Germany, Britain 
and France, former allies, have exchanged 
naval blows. The latest incident, recalling 
those at Oran and Dakar which stirred 
considerable ill feeling between London and 
Vichy, occurred only a week ago when the 
British interrupted a French convoy in the 
Mediterranean. French shore batteries on 
Algeria’s coast opened fire on the British 
naval vessels and the latter replied in a 
brief but fairly sharp duel. 

The British contend that the French 
freighters were carrying war supplies to 
French ports, for transshipment to Ger- 
many. Officials in London take the position 
that they are willing to relax their blockade 
to permit the passage of food into the 
unoccupied zone of France but must retain 
the right to search all French vessels in 
order to make sure that contraband cargoes 
are not being carried. The Vichy govern- 
ment, on the other hand, insists that the 
vessels halted by the British were loaded 
with food supplies for the French colonies. 

It is always difficult to determine the 
precise facts in situations of this sort. It 
is feared, however, that the incident raises 
again the possibility that France might 
become an active belligerent, this time in 
support of the Axis powers. Hitler, it is 
known, has been anxious to enlist the 
support of the French navy in the Mediter- 
ranean theater. The serious blow recently 
sustained by the Italian fleet makes this 
need all the more imperative. The sug- 
gestion has therefore been made that last 
week’s clash between the British and the 
French was the result of undercover work 
by German agents, who are anxious to 
arouse Vichy’s wrath against Britain to the 
point of war. 


Crechs and Poles 


There has been considerable discussion 
in newspapers and magazines as to what 
Europe would be like if Hitler won the war. 
There has also been some discussion as to 
what a British victory might bring to the 
continent. If Britain should win the war, 
there will be many difficult problems to be 
faced, but one of the most difficult of all 
will be that of reconstructing eastern 
Europe. 

In Washington, recently, the new Polish 
ambassador to the United States, Jan 


Ciechanowski, advanced a plan for a feder- 
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THE BIG GUNS OF THE KING GEORGE V 


The British are celebrating their navy’s brilliant victory against the Italians in the Mediterranean. The 
George V—newest of British war vessels—symbolizes the might of Britain’s sea power. 





WIDE WORLD 


FOR RESCUE IN THE CHANNEL 


The Nazis have constructed giant buoys and have 

anchored them in the English Channel. Aviators and 

sailors who fall into the sea may have a chance 

to swim to the buoys and wait for the German 

patrols which make daily visits. Each buoy is 

equipped with first-aid materials and can provide 
for four men. 


ation between Poland and Czechoslovakia 
—a plan which has generally been discussed 
with favor between Czechs and Poles dur- 
ing the winter. This plan does not con- 
template an outright union between the two 
races, which have been somewhat at odds 
at various times in the past. It would 
reconstitute Poland and Czechoslovakia as 
they stood before Hitler as regards purely 
internal matters, but would create a union 
of 48,000,000 people bound together in 
matters of defense, trade, and foreign 
policy. This union, lining Germany’s east- 
ern frontier, could be expected to act with 
far more strength in a time of crisis than 
did the two nations separately in 1938-39. 

The plan for a Czech-Polish federation, 
for all present purposes, is only a straw in 
the wind. It indicates the trend of 
political thought. Many experts believe 
that all the states of eastern Europe will 
have to collaborate along these lines if a 
lasting peace is to be achieved in the future. 


Serh Premier 


yeneral Dusan Simovich, who has be- 
come the premier and strong man of Yugo- 
slavia in the new government of King 
Peter, has been al- 
most unknown out- 
side Yugoslavia until 
recently. The Who’s 
Who of Central Eu- 
rope does not mention 
his name. The Yugo- 
slav legation in Wash- 





ington had to cable 

Belgrade to find out 

about him, when 

pressed for informa- 

tion by newspaper- aaa 
? GENERAL DUSAN 

men. SIMOVICH 


Simovich was born 
58 years ago in the little Serb town of 
Kragujevac, the son of a wealthy man. He 
was given a military education at the Royal 
Army Academy of Serbia, and participated 
in both Balkan wars. Simovich was one 
of the first young Serbs to take up mili- 
tary flying seriously, and by the time the 
World War came to Serbia, he was an ace 
pilot, and possibly the best flier in the 
Serb army. It was while piloting his plane 
in the Balkan wars that Simovich came 
into contact with British and French offi- 
cers around Salonika. Favorably impressed 
by them, he became pro-Ally in sentiments, 
and has been known as a friend of Britain 
ever since. During recent years Simovich 
kas been chief of the Yugoslav air corps, 
and as such, a figure of considerable power 
in the government. 

In theory, the real head of the new 
government is Peter II, who has just be- 
come king. But Peter is not yet 18 years 
old. A somewhat shy, quiet young man 
with a thin, sensitive face, Peter has ac- 
quired no experience which would qualify 
him for active participation in the tumultu- 
ous political life of his country. Those 
who know him are strongly attached to 
him, for he has considerable charm. 
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STUMBLING BLOCK 
the Yugoslav government 


The overturn of 


COURTESY THE NEWSPAPER, PM 
IN THE BALKANS 


seriously interfered with Hitler's plans. 


Resistance of Yugoslavia Upsets 
Program of Germany and Italy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


streets. Almost before anyone realized 
what was happening, the key buildings were 
surrounded, Paul was on his way into exile, 
and General Dusan Simovich had formed 
a new government under the direction of 
the boy king, Peter ITI. 


Serbian Coup 


In many ways the coup in Belgrade was 
a curious affair. It was not a Yugoslav 
coup, in the broader sense of the word, 
since the uprising came chiefly from the 
Serbs, who number about 6,500,000 in a 
population of 15,703,000. The Croats 
(numbering about 2,500,000), and the 
Slovenes (1,500,000) took no part in the 
coup. These two races live close to the 
German border. They have long been 
somewhat jealous of the Serbs (see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER for March 17 and 31), 
and seem to have favored Yugoslavia’s 
alignment with the Axis. Dr. Matchek, the 
Croat leader, has remained in the new 
cabinet as vice premier, in name, but has 
not returned to Belgrade since the overturn 
occurred. His position, at the time of 
writing, is not clear. 

Then too, the uprising was too smoothly 
and swiftly executed for a spontaneous 
movement. Someone had planned it care- 
fully. Who? Some believed it had been 
planned in Berlin or Rome with the idea 
of confusing the Serbs and preventing a 
genuine revolution. But Prince Paul, who 
had been called a “‘fifth columnist,” did not 
flee to Germany, or Italy, but to Greece, 
the ally of England. This gave rise to the 
belief that Paul, seeing that he had made a 
mistake, agreed to the coup, since he has 
never enjoyed being regent anyway. Many 
believe that the British Intelligence—one 
of the least publicized but best spy systems 
in the world—had a hand in the matter. 

At first, Germany and Italy took the 
position that the coup was an_ internal 
affair which did not in any way affect 
Yugoslavia’s alignment with the Axis. Both 
Hitler and Mussolini had very good reasons 
for desiring to avoid fighting Yugoslavia. 
This land has been the chief source of 
bauxite for both the Axis partners. Last 
year the Yugoslavs produced more than a 
quarter of a million tons of this valuable 
ore, and it is from bauxite that aluminum 
and aluminum parts for planes are made. 
Yugoslavia also supplies the Axis with 


large quantities of lead, copper, zinc, 
chrome ore, timber, and foodstuffs. To 
involve this region in war would be to dis- 
rupt the flow of these urgently needed 
supplies. 

Then there is the military consideration. 
The Yugoslavs have been good bargainers. 
They have not accepted harmonicas, cam- 
eras, and handkerchiefs in exchange for 
their goods. They have demanded and re- 
ceived guns, motor trucks, and munitions. 
And they have an army of 1,200,000 men 
—rated above that of Turkey as the best 
in the Balkans—to use them. In the case 
of other countries Hitler has been able to 
get these back by means of conquest. In 
the case of Yugoslavia, it is admitted that 
German forces could: probably occupy 
Croatia, Slovenia, and the northeastern 
plains of Serbia, but unless they could 
follow the Yugoslav army into the difficult 
mountains of the south and west, and 
defeat it there, they could get neither arms, 
nor munitions, nor mines—for the ore- 
producing regions of Yugoslavia lie from 
200 to 300 miles from the German border. 

Italy, in particular, has been anxious to 
stave off a German attack on Yugoslavia. 
It is very possible, as British and Greeks 
know, that Hitler might attack indirectly 
by driving suddenly down the Struma River 
valley of Bulgaria, seizing Salonika, and 
cutting off the Serbs from their natural 
outlet to the sea. Reports (at the time 
of writing) that Bulgaria is mobilizing, 
suggests that such a plan may already be 
in preparation. 


Italy’s Plight 


This would leave Yugoslavia with one 
course of action—a great drive through 
Albania to the Adriatic ports, a drive which 
would spell the doom of 300,000 Italian 
troops now trying to hold their broken 
lines against the Greeks in that mountain- 
ous land. Apparently anticipating a great 
defeat in Albania, Mussolini rushed his 
fleet from western Italy around the heel 
of the boot, last week, but there it met 
part of the British Mediterranean fleet, 
which seemed to have the same thing in 
mind. In the battle which followed, Italy 
suffered her greatest naval defeat of the 
war, losing at least five, probably seven, 
and possibly more warships. 

This defeat called attention to the fact 


that Italy is in a serious plight. Following 
the fall of Keren and Harar, her two 
strongholds in Eritrea and Ethiopia, the 
British armies seemed well on the way to 
complete conquest of Italian East Africa, 
last week. The railroad line between Addis 
Ababa, the Ethiopian capital, and the sea, 
had been cut, and upwards of 40,000 Ital- 
ian troops found themselves trapped. Mar- 
shal Graziani, conceded to be Italy’s great- 
est desert fighter and one of the world’s 
leading strategists, resigned after a public 
feud with Mussolini over the responsibility 
for Italy’s collapse in Libya. Almost 
everywhere morale was very low. 

But Adolf Hitler was not staying his 
hand because of low morale in Italy. It 
happened that the overturn in Belgrade, 
Italy’s defeats in Albania, in the Mediter- 
ranean and East Africa, and Marshal Gra- 
ziani’s resignation coincided almost exactly 
with the arrival in Berlin of Yosuke Mat- 
suoka, the foreign minister of Japan. Mat- 
suoka’s visit, as we have noted before, was 
carefully staged, and designed to impress 
the outside world with the might and unity 
of the Axis. 

If the visit had gone off according to 
plan, Matsuoka would have arrived just 
as the last independent Balkan state (save 
Greece) had joined the Axis, and the Ger- 
man army had poised for a furious attack 
on Greece. The Battle of the Atlantic 
would be in full sway. Newspapers all 
over the world—in America particularly— 
would headline every movement of Mat- 
suoka, Hitler, Ribbentrop, and Mussolini. 
The outlook for Britain and her friends 
would be black. Americans would ask 
anxiously whether they would have to face 
a massive coalition of Germany, Italy, 
Japan, and also Russia—for the foreign 
minister had stopped in Moscow, and would 
stop again on his way back. 


Matsuoka Visit 

What happened, of course, was that the 
small, poker-faced Japanese and his staff 
found in Berlin smoke and bomb craters 
left by the R.A.F. Though the German 
press and radio did everything possible to 
draw attention to the conversations be- 
tween Matsuoka and Hitler, the rest of 
the world was more interested in other 
things—in the Mediterranean sea battle, 
the war in Africa, the stand of Yugoslavia, 
and the seizure of Axis shipping by the 
United States. And so it was when the 
Japanese diplomat arrived in Rome. He 
was polite. He was attentive. He was 
courteous. But he told newspapermen a 
story very different from that given out in 
Berlin. Nothing important was contem- 
plated at these discussions, he said, and 
no important agreements had been or would 
be made. 

In point of fact, Matsuoka had some- 
thing of his own to worry about. The 13 
American warships which had called at 
Australian and New Zealand ports on a 
goodwill mission had not returned to Ha- 
waii directly, as the U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment had originally stated they would. 
They had “disappeared”—so far as news- 
papermen were concerned—that is, no in- 
formation was given out as to their desti- 
nation or whereabouts. It was a thought 
which the Japanese visitors had to bear in 
mind while listening to Berlin’s urgent in- 
sistence that they attack Singapore with- 
out delay or find themselves isolated by 
Berlin or Rome. Though all was covered 
under a polite silence, it was expected al- 
most everywhere that a Japanese attack 
on Singapore would cause those cruisers 
and destroyers to turn up suddenly in the 
vicinity of that base. 

While all this was going on in various 
parts of the world, something approaching 
a front was forming in the Balkans. British 
officers had entered Yugoslavia to survey 
the ground. British and more Greek troops 
were massing near the Albanian-Yugoslav 
border. Turkey, suddenly aroused from 
her apathy, sent officials to discuss a pos- 
sible Turkish-Greek-British-Yugoslav align- 
ment in Belgrade. It was reported that 
the foreign minister, Shukru Saracoglu, 
might himself go to Belgrade for confer- 
ences. At the same time, the Turkish min- 
ister in Washington was inquiring of the 
State Department as to the amount of aid 
the United States would give Turkey under 
the Lend Lease Act, if Turkey should be- 
come involved in the war. In Istanbul, 


everyone was talking of war, and of the aid 
which might be expected of the United 
States. In Moscow, where the press prints 
only what the government wants Russians 
to know, the Red Army newspaper, Red 
Star, announced that 18 British and Greek 
divisions around Salonika constitute an 
adequate defense force to stem a Nazi 
invasion. 


Bad Week for Axis 


But though the week was a bad one for 
the Axis, there is no reason for believing 
that Hitler has played his last card. At 
the time of writing, the German govern- 
ment is showing the greatest determina- 
tion to obtain from the Belgrade govern- 
ment a declaration affirming membership 
in the Axis, in default of which a blitzkrieg 
of the most violent kind is expected. There 
is no question but that Hitler’s plans have 
been upset. Instead of fighting a total of 
perhaps 700,000 British and Greek troops, 
he must now face the prospect of fighting 
an additional 1,200,000 Yugoslavs, and 
possibly even 750,000 Turks—a total of 
2,650,000 men. Accordingly, a great many 
new preparations must be made. More 
divisions must be rushed off to the south, 
tactical maps must be redrawn, and new 
supplies stocked at Balkan depots. 

The question of the hour is, if Yugo- 
slavia and Turkey do stand up to Hitler, 
whether a Balkan front can be made to 
hold. The example which little Greece 
has given in throwing back the assault of 
a far larger power has heartened her neigh- 
bors considerably, and both Yugoslavia and 
Turkey are far stronger than Greece. Only 
if the line stretching from Albania across 
Yugoslavia and Greece to the Black Sea 
coasts of Turkey can withstand the terrific 
impact of a German blitzkrieg, will the 
Balkan war last long enough to enable 
American aid to reach any of the countries 
defending their independence. Many think 
it can, particularly in view of the fact that 
Italy seems to be rapidly approaching a 
state of complete collapse. But whether 
it can then hold for long, probably depends 
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upon the position of Russia and the United 
States, as well as on the continued support 
of Britain. 
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shah), Croat (kroe-aht’), Dubrovnik (doo’ 
broev-neek), Dinaric (din-ahr’ik), Graziani 
(grah-tsee-ah’nee), Herzegovina (hair-tseh- 
goe-vee’nah), Istanbul (ees-tahn-bool’), Yo- 
suke Matsuoka (yoe-soo’keh mat-soo-oe’kah), 
Monastir (moan-as-teer’), Morava (moe-rah’- 
vah), Manuel Quezon (mah-noo-el’ kay’soan), 
Salonika (sah-loe-nee’kah), Shukru Saracoglu 
(shoo’kroo sah-rah-koe’gloo), Sarajevo (sahr- 
ah-yay’voe), Struma (stroo’mah), Tirana (tee- 
rah’nah), Vardar (vahr-dahr’), Zagreb (zah’- 
greb). 
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Problem of Strikes in Detense Industries 


(Concluded from page 1) 


of Labor, and a similar strike in the Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, plant of the same 
company was settled after two days. The 
strike at four plants of the International 
Harvester Company was also settled and 


15,000 workers voted to return to their 
jobs. 
But as one strike was settled, trouble 


loomed in another quarter. As this issue 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER goes to press, 
a serious stoppage of work looms in the 
bituminous coal industry—a strike which, 
if carried out, will involve some 300,000 
workers. In this dispute, the powerful 
United Mine Workers of America, headed 
by John L. Lewis, is involved with the 
mine operators over the question of a 
wage increase. 

The whole story of the strike situation 
in the United States is not revealed by 
figures on the number of strikes in progress 
or the number of workers involved. A 
strike in a single company may hamper 
work in a dozen companies engaged in the 
defense program, for that one company 
may produce equipment without which 
the others cannot operate. The impact of 
strikes in key plants is wholly out of pro- 
portion with the number of workers in- 
volved. As Louis Stark, labor expert of 
the New York Times, wrote last week in 
that newspaper: 


More and more the bottleneck nature of 
modern industry will be dramatized by these 


disputes. Mass production is vulnerable to 
stoppages in a way that industry run on 
handicraft lines was not. A short stoppage 


of several hundred men on an automobile 
assembly line will soon affect tens of thou- 
sands of others, employed in the plant and 
elsewhere. Hundreds of suppliers of parts 
whose flow of material is time-scheduled will 
be ordered to cease shipments; glass, steel, 
and rubber plants will have to halt operations 
temporarily, for no storage facilities exist to 
husband these materials until they are fed 
into the assembly line. 


Widespread Effects 


Mr. Stark then goes on to demonstrate 
his point by citing the case of the Allis- 
Chalmers strike, already referred to in 
this article and so prominently in the head- 
lines during recent weeks. ‘The Allis- 
Chalmers strike alone,” he says, “has al- 
ready hit 30 companies which are filling 
arms orders. According to /ron Age, com- 
panies holding more than one-third of all 
defense contracts are affected in one way 
or another by this strike. It has not only 
affected the nation’s warship and aircraft- 
building program but has retarded plans 
to widen vital bottlenecks such as alumi- 
num.” 

What are the principal causes of the 
strikes which have taken place during re- 
cent weeks and of the disputes which 
threaten to lead to strikes in the future? 
The issues involved in each case vary in 
particulars, but in general outlines they 
are essentially the same. One of the most 
frequent causes is the failure of the com- 
pany to recognize the union. 

In certain instances strikes have been 
called as a result of disputes between rival 
labor unions. In a given plant, for example, 
certain workers may belong to a union 
which is affiliated with the CIO, whereas 
other employees are members of an AFL 


union. One of the unions may seek to 
compel the employers to exclude mem- 
bers of the rival organization and may call 
a strike in order to make its demands ef- 
fective. Or a union may call a strike in 
order to force the employer to adopt a 
closed-shop policy; that is, to employ only 
workers who belong to the union. Finally, 
the strike may be called on the straight 
issue of increased wages and certain other 
specific working conditions. 


The Workers’ Case 


But behind the immediate issues _in- 
volved in each strike and industrial dispute 
lies the fact that labor is seeking to 
strengthen its position. In justification of 
the course which organized workers are 
taking at the present time, Rose M. Stein, 
writing in the current issue of The Nation, 
makes the following arguments: 


From the earliest rumblings of the indus- 
trial revolution down to the present, labor 
has always pressed for advantages in times 
of industrial upswing and industry has al- 
Ways endeavored to reduce labor’s gains in 
times of unemployment and depression. At 
the moment, production is at its peak and 
labor is unquestionably trying to advance 
its position by seeking union recognition from 
recalcitrant employers. There can be no 
question about the validity of this endeavor, 
since it merely aims to effectuate what is al- 
ready public policy. Neither can there be 
any doubt that the employers who are re- 
fusing to deal with unions are defying public 
policy. The only question is whether the 
strike is a proper instrument, under present 
conditions, for settling the issue... . 


reward to a small group of “wilful men” for 
their refusal to abide by the law of the 
land; it would mean capitulation to a few 
rebels in industry at the expense of their 
employees and at the expense of that larger 
section of industry which has shown its 
readiness to deal with unions. 

Labor feels that now is the best time to 
increase its membership in unions and to 
improve its conditions while profits are 
mounting as a result of the greater indus- 
trial activity. It feels that the strike, or 
at least the threat of strike, is the strongest 
weapon toe compel employers to make con- 
cessions. Moreover, workers feel that to 
yield now will mean throwing away many 
of the gains they have made during the 
last eight years—admittedly the greatest 
they have made in their entire history. 


The Future 


On the other hand, there is a strong 
feeling throughout the country against the 
labor unions which have called strikes or 
threatened to call them during the present 
period of crisis. Polls of public opinion 
show that a large majority of the people 
are opposed to the strikes that have taken 
place in defense industries and there is a 
growing feeling, among the people as well 
as in Congress, that measures should be 
adopted to curb strikes. In a time when 
men are forced to leave their jobs to enter 
the Army, when the defense effort is of 
such vital importance, when everyone is 
called upon to make sacrifices, it is argued, 
workers should not be allowed to hamper 
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THE NATIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION BOARD 


Left to right (seated) : 


William H. Davis. (Standing) : 


Dr. Frank P. Graham; Sidney Hillman; Clarence A. Dykstra, chairman; Daniel Tracy; 
Charles V. McLaughlin; Eugene Meyer; Roger D. Lapham; Cyrus Ching; Walter 
C. Teagle; George M. Harrison; George Meany; Philip Murray; Thomas Kennedy. Mr. 


Hillman and Mr. Tracy 


ore not members of the board but sat with it at its first meeting. 


Much has been made of the argument that 
labor should not take advantage of the emer- 
gency to advance its cause. On the surface 
this appears logical. But labor’s answer is 
also logical. In any other period of produc- 
tion upswing, it says in effect, there would be 
no question about the right to establish long- 
overdue union recognition while labor’s bar- 
gaining power is strong. To surrender this 
opportunity now is to allow industry, al- 
ready the beneficiary of the defense program 
by way of increased profits, to benefit further 
through curbs on labor. British labor has 
made no such surrender; why should Ameri- 
can labor surrender? To do so would mean 
freezing the status quo in organization as a 


the national effort by going out on strike. 
Secretary of Labor Perkins expressed the 
views of a large section of official and 
public opinion when she said recently: 
“Labor has status today as never before, 
and that status carries with it responsi- 
bility which calls for cooperation by labor 
with employers and with all responsible 
groups to avoid delays and interruptions 
in defense production.” 

The future course of industrial rela- 
tions in this country is likely to depend 
upon whether the cooperation of which 


Miss Perkins speaks is forthcoming. If 
labor leaders as well as management are 
reasonable and willing to make conces- 
sions, the demand for restrictive legisla- 
tion will subside. But if strikes continue 
to threaten the defense program, the de- 
mand will increase. 

Much will also depend upon the effec- 
tiveness with which the National Defense 
Mediation Board handles industrial dis- 
putes. While this Board, composed of 11 
men (four representatives of organized 
labor, four representatives of employers, 
and three “neutrals” who are to look after 
the interests of the public), has no au- 
thority to force workers and employers to 
settle their differences, it is expected to 
wield considerable influence. Its principal 
task is to foster goodwill between manage- 
ment and workers, to bring about volun- 
tary arbitration of differences, and conduct 
investigations, and to make recommen- 
dations. It steps in after a dispute has 
been “certified” by the secretary of labor 
and after the conciliation service of her 
department has been unable to settle it. 
The Mediation Board will have the power 
of public opinion behind it and presumably 
the power of the President of the United 
States. It seems likely, therefore, that its 
recommendations will be adhered to by 
both management and employees. 

Should the Mediation Board prove un- 
successful in dealing with the strike situ- 
ation, other measures might be adopted. 
Under the terms of the Selective Service 
Act, the President has authority to take 
over plants which refuse to cooperate with 
the defense program and operate them by 
the Army and Navy. He could also, pre- 
sumably, draft into the Army workers who 
refused to work on defense articles. It 
is significant that during the World War 
President Wilson resorted to such extreme 
measures in three cases after all other at- 
tempts at settlement had failed. 

The machinery which is now in existence 
is similar to that which worked so effec- 
tively during the World War. As is pointed 
out elsewhere in this issue of THe AMERT- 
CAN OBSERVER, no further curbs were nec- 
essary in order to ensure the successful 
operation of the defense program. In the 
present emergency, it is expected that 
more drastic steps can also be avoided. 
But if the present program of settlement 
fails, the extreme measures may be 
adopted. It is even possible that Congress 
will go so far as to enact legislation banning 
strikes under any circumstances. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PRESS CONFERENCE 


Winston Churchill and Adolf Hitler 

as one of the three outstanding per- 
sonalities of our time. Roosevelt, writes 
Richard L. Strout in the Christian Science 
Monitor, is conscious of the role he is 
playing in world history but he is not self- 
conscious about it. In fact, White House 
correspondents who see the President regu- 
larly twice a week find it hard to realize 
that a century hence his will be a great 
name in history, regardless of the outcome 
of the present crisis. Roosevelt does not 
try to live up to history; that is too wear- 
ing a task. His behavior is natural, what 
you would expect of a man who has a keen 
and unaffected zest for living. As Mr. 
Strout puts it: 


p RESIDENT ROOSEVELT stands with 


Mr. Roosevelt likes to joke, loves to chaff, 
waits open-mouthed sometimes at press con- 
ferences for the first chance to join in the 
laughter. Sometimes these conferences are 
hilarious affairs. Mr. Roosevelt has a large, 
mobile face. He screws his mouth, arches his 
brows, purses his lips or assumes a_ preter- 
naturally grave expression. He reads the 
Christmas Carol to his family every year and 
he is the type who can carry the thing off 
admirably and mimic every one of Dickens’ 
characters. Sometimes at his conferences he 
is arch or coy; then, when the point of his 
joke has been made, comes the peal of laugh- 
ter. .. . When the joke turns against him, as 
it not infrequently does at press conferences, 
he joins in the laughter. There is a touch of 
noblesse oblige, too, and on such occasions he 
often seems to give news that might otherwise 
not be forthcoming. Astute correspondents 
sometimes capitalize on this trait. 


Members of Congress 


Men and women from all walks of life 
make up the membership of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. In ages, occupations, 
and talents, the 531 senators and repre- 
sentatives vary greatly. An article on the 
present session which appears in the April 
issue of Fortune gives this picture of those 
who make the nation’s laws: 


The members not only represent the people; 
they are part of the people. They come from 
almost every economic and social level. There 
are 230 lawyers among the 435 members of 
the House; 50 businessmen, 23 farmers, 17 
educators, 14 politicians, 11 bankers, 11 news- 
papermen, 12 publishers, five doctors, two 
housewives, three engineers, two dentists, 
three laborers, a veterinarian, an American 
foreign-service man, a pharmacist, a_brick- 
layer, an architect, and a nurse. Among the 
96 senators there are 60 lawyers, seven 
publishers, eight businessmen, five politicians, 
eight farmers, three newspapermen, two 
educators, one housewife, and one banker. 
They range in age from 27-year-olds Stratton 
of Illinois and Boggs of Louisiana, to the 
octogenarian chairmen of their respective 
Appropriations committees: Representative 
Edward Taylor of Colorado and Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia. Some 130 members 
of the House and 20 members of the Senate 
are World War veterans 

Some of them are rich, like Rhode Island’s 
Peter Gerry, Massachusetts’ Cabot Lodge in 
the Senate, New York’s Jimmy Wadsworth 
and Texas’ Dick Kleberg in the House. Many 
a big man, like Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
has only his $10,000 annual congressional 
salary. 


These are the men and women “whom 
destiny and the people have chosen to de- 
termine the future of representative gov- 
ernment and thus the course of history.” 
Here is the task of Congress and the his- 
torical setting in which it holds its sessions: 


The spotlight of history is focused on 
the Seventy-seventh Congress now sitting in 
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the Capitol in Washington. It sits, as Franklin 
Roosevelt said in his opening message, “at a 
moment unprecedented in the history of the 
Union.” Members have on them the heavy 
compulsion of world crisis and must accept 
the responsibility of making decisions that 
will change history. Representative govern- 
ment is confronted with the steely challenge 
of a new and autocratic order contemptuous 
of the democratic way because it is clumsy 


and slow. Fate decreed that elected repre- 
sentatives in this particular Congress must 
meet that challenge successfully, or stand 


aside while the new order moves into world 
eminence and even, perhaps, acceptance. 
Using the only mechanism U. S. citizens pro- 
vide for their legislative branch of govern- 
ment, this federal legislature must do battle 
against the direct and forceful methods of 
totalitarian efficiency in the fields of produc- 
tion, politics, diplomacy, and ethics. It must 
meet the tests functioning under terrible 
strains and pressures, and it faces the necessity 
of proving that the 165-year-old American 
form can work in the modern world. 


Serb Fable 


“The Wolf, annoyed because the Lion 
bossed the animal kingdom, decided only 
those with Wolf blood ought to rule. He 
gobbled up all the Beetles, then small 
animals near him. The Lion, who had 
also eaten little animals in his time, did 
nothing till the Wolf came near his den 
when he said he would fight the Wolf ‘to 
the last little animal.’ The Hare asked 
to be the Wolf’s ally and the Wolf re- 
plied: ‘You are a coward, but if you dis- 
guise yourself I will accept you.’ 

“The Fox, the Lion’s ally, pretended to 
fight the Wolf but soon gave in because he 
was tired, old, and lazy. The disguised 
Hare came in at the end, took the Fox’s 
tail as a trophy, and attacked the weakest 
animals. 

“Then the Lion roared and the Hare fled 
across the desert so fast no one could 
catch him. His disguise fell off, and the 
animals saw he was no Panther despite 
the Panther’s teeth, no Deer, though he 
could run backward like one, and no Eagle 
notwithstanding the Eagle’s feathers he 
had. 

‘If only I had you as an enemy,’ the 
Wolf told the Hare. ‘I could quickly dis- 
pose of you, but inasmuch as you are my 
ally I must protect you. The best I can 
say for you is that you at least have a 
good ally.’” 


(This fable was published in the Belgrade 
newspaper, Pravda, in the middle of March. 
Hardly had the ink dried, however, when 
Serb readers began to identify the Lion with 
Britain, the Fox with France, the Wolf with 
Germany, and the Hare with Italy. Although 
no names were mentioned, the fable aroused 
intense anger in Italy. In an oversimplified 
fashion, it illustrates the somewhat skeptical 
attitude of the Serbs toward both sides in 
the European war.) 


China Holds Out 


What has enabled the Chinese people 
for nearly four years to resist conquest by 
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TWO OUT OF CHINA’S MILLIONS 


a militarily superior invader? In the opin- 
ion of G. F. Allen, one answer is to be 
found in China’s capacity to endure suf- 
fering without morale-shattering complaint. 
Writing in the current number of the 
Fortnightly, Mr. Allen declares: 


Long centuries of suffering, caused by re- 
curring famine or flood, have given the 
Chinese an immense capacity for the patient 
bearing of pain. They have a fatalistic resig- 
nation, which at times can become a vice, 
when it inhibits that passion for revolt which 
elsewhere provides the dynamic for reform. 
Yet this capacity for endurance has stood 
them in good stead, as they have had to face 
the sufferings of these years. They have too 
a fund of humor, which even the agony of 
war has not been able to break. Driven from 
their homes, trudging away across country 
with one small bundle which was all they 
had saved from the wreck, the refugees could 
still laugh and chaff on their way. 

Mr. Allen gives it as his opinion that 
the Chinese family system has also played 
a major role in preventing widespread 
despair. Even distant relatives are rather 
closely knit in China. And almost every- 
one in the crowded towns has a relative 
somewhere in some village. Thus when 
towns were bombed or burned, thousands 
flocked to villages where they found a 
warm and welcome threshold to receive 
them. 


Damage in Britain 


The extent of the damage wrought by 
the German air force in Great Britain has 
been the subject of widespread speculation 
for some time. A seemingly authoritative 
estimate of the destruction which both the 
British capital and the provinces have 
suffered is contained in an article by J. M. 
Keynes, noted British economist, in the 
issue of the London Financial News that 
has just reached this country. 

“The damage,” Mr. Keynes declares, “is 
exaggerated by everybody because it is so 
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AFTER THE BOMBS HAVE FALLEN 


striking and so concentrated. but measured 
in terms of capacity to make good it is not 
very trying.” Mr. Keynes believes that 
the total damage to all buildings represents 
only one per cent and that, so far, this 
does not exceed or even reach one year’s 
full building capacity. He points out that 
the most up-to-date buildings have stood 
up well against bombings and that it is the 
shoddy structures, which should have been 
demolished long ago, that have taken the 
worst beating. Damage of this kind, Mr. 
Keynes concludes, is up to a point an op- 
portunity. ‘What has happened up to 
this point is an opportunity, and it can go 
a great deal further before it becomes a 
real disaster,” 


The Nomad Turk 


The spread of the European war zone 
far into the southeast has brought the 
Turks into greater prominence than they 
have enjoyed in a long while, in European 
affairs. Considerable has been written 
about the social advance in Turkey, since 
the World War, but the people themselves. 
Emil Lengyel indicates in his new book, 
Turkey, (New York: Random House. 
$3.75), have not changed a great deal: 


Four out of five Turks are peasants. They 
grow grain and raise cattle in the central 
plateau. Villages are scarce; this is an empty 
country. The population per square mile in 
England is 10 times greater than Turkey’s. 
A crooked stick shod with iron is the Turk’s 
plow. Thousands of years ago the Hittites 
turned their furrows with the same crude 
instrument. An ass and a cow pull the plow. 
The wheat is spread on the floor and is 
flayed by the peasant or trodden by animals. 

Enormous wolf dogs guard the sheep. They 
are more alert than their masters, and un- 


announced visitors never fare well. The shep- 
herds also protect the sheep, and look to 
them for protection against the cold wind. 
They wear great wool coats, long-tailed caps 
—bashlyks—and shoes made of animal pelts. 
The West has passed them by; the voice of 
a radio, the flicker of a cinema would fill 
them with awe and panic. 

The people of the villages and plains move 
noiselessly. Wind and rain have carved deep 
lines into their cheeks. Their eyes are im- 
penetrable, as if they were windows closed 
to outsiders. ... 

Placidly they go about their business; un- 
due haste would do violence to the slow 
rhythm of the country. They speak delib- 
erately, their voices trailing off into a half- 
whisper. Smiles are quickly suppressed, loud 
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laughter frowned upon. Children play so 
noiselessly that they pass unnoticed. 
oe 


The Turk is a nomad. Even in a rich apart- 
ment in the capital he is restless. His home 
is a glorified tent. Stables and stores occupy 
the ground floor of the old-fashioned Turkish 
house. Up a ladder he climbs to his living 
quarters. The rooms open from a long pas- 
sage, and they have no doors—merely cur- 


tains. The walls are whitewashed, and not 
painted. The furnishings are scanty and 
simple. Formerly a few illuminated texts 


decorated the walls of the old-fashioned 
Turkish home. Now a portrait of Mustapha 
Kemal Ataturk relieves the monotony of bare 
walls. The Turk’s stove is small and inade- 
quate, for he may move at a moment’s notice. 


Corpse in the Blind Alley 


“This year is the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of the detective story,” 
writes Philip Van Doren Stern in an article 
entitled “The Case of the Corpse in the 
Blind Alley,” which appears in the current 
issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review. The 
first detective story, involving a murder, 
a clever detective, and a series of deduc- 
tions on his part leading to a solution, 
was Edgar Allan Poe’s “Murders in the 
Rue Morgue.” 

The detective story has taken a strong 
hold in England and America. Some 
people read them for excitement, but not 
many, for most of these stories follow the 
same pattern. Most people who read de- 
tective stories regularly read them for 
relaxation, to relieve their minds of com- 
plicated office and business problems. At 
Brentano’s bookstore in Washington one 
can learn that the White House, during 
several administrations, has been a par- 
ticularly large customer for books on the 
detective story shelves. 

There were nearly 300 book-length de- 
tective mysteries published in 1940, but 
the author is not impressed by their merit: 


Most of them were as artless as radio soap- 
opera and quite as tiresome. Their writers... 
ignored the fact that killing is a serious busi- 
ness, accompanied in real life by very real 
emotions and fraught with genuine danger 
and fear. Our mystery stories are long on 
gore and short on good red blood; they are 
bedside stories for tired adults, intended to 
put their readers to sleep from sheer bore- 
ee 

Mystery story writers have much to learn 
from life. They can learn that their char- 
acters are most convincing when they act 
like human beings and not like clever autom- 
atons; they . May even discover the one 
elementary fact underlying the writing of 
all fiction—that unless the reader is made to 
care about the characters in a book he is 
utterly indifferent to their fates. 





Information Test Answers 
European History 
1. (b) Napoleon I. 2. (d) 
grim’s Progress. 4. (a) 101 
(c) Nicolai Lenin. 6. (c) 
ful resistance. 


Turks. 3. Pil- 
years ago. 5. 
Attempted peace- 


Geography 

1. (d) Syria. 2. (c) Yugoslavia. 3. (a) 
Central America. 4. (c) Ethiopia. 5. (b) 
Ecuador. 6. (d) Greece. 
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